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Tue phenomena of human nature with its evervarying and 
highly diversified character, are subjects worthy of interest and 
attention, but when that nature is developed in its noblest form, 
when, to the dull elements of humanity are added the glowing 
tints of imagination and the animating fires of genius, the study 
is elevated to a sublime pursuit. The emotion caused by the 
contemplation of a character possessing such attributes, resembles 
that sensation which the mind experiences when, after having 
glanced at the rude and shapeless rock, it beholds the beautiful 
and artistic development of the sculptor’s ideal. 

There is no task more difficult than an analysis of the human 
mind, even when developed in its simplest form; and this diffi- 
culty increases in a two-fold proportion when the highest order 
of intellect becomes the subject of investigation. In any attempt 
to treat of genius as a rare and distinct attribute of the mind, it 
seems best to divide the subject into three heads: 1. Its nature 
and character ; 2. The influence which the spirit of the age exer- 
cises upon genius, and the effect which it produces on that spirit ; 
and 3. Its mission and duty. 

Before attempting any of these subjects, it is necessary to give 
such a definition of genius as will clearly define the distinction 
which exists between it and other mental attributes, with which 
it is too frequently confounded. Genius is the power of original 
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construction, united to and co-existent with the feelings of youth, 
even amidst the cares and toils of more matured life. Talent, on 
the other hand, is that power which consists in a ready and accu- 
rate perception of declared truths, and also the capability of 
applying successfully that knowledge which has been acquired 
by education and research. These definitions do not entirely 
mark the distinction existing between these different states of 
intellectual being, as the distinction is one more easily perceived 
than explained. There is, moreover, an intimate connection be- 
tween these intellectual gifts ; they are co-existent in the former ; 
for genius, not allied with talent, is powerless in effecting its high 
mission, or in accomplishing any good, while talent is often found 
in high development, when genius is entirely wanting. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the difference is merely one of 
degree; it is of kind; and unless this truth is recognized, it will 
not be possible to prevent confusion in the mind respecting these 
mental phenomena. 

We are now prepared to treat the first head ofthe subject, 
viz., the nature and character of genius. From the definition 
already given, it is apparent that genius is the noblest gift with 
which man can be endowed, since it alone confers the power of 
intellectual creation. The mental operations of a man of talent 
are but evolving processes, whi¢h combine new forms from existent 
matter—forms it is true, of beauty, of elegance, and use, but re- 
productions of that which already existed. Genius not only 
creates new forms, but also their substance; it fills the earth 
with conceptions of grandeur and beauty, deals in nature, and 
from that greatest work of the Almighty, draws its own inex- 
haustible resources. In the poet it summons all the sublimity of 
imagination, and reveling in the wealth of fancy, it compels lan- 
guage to form new combinations of imaginative beauty ; in the 
sculptor it creates forms of ideal excellence, and embodied in the 
marble, it almost glows with life ; and in the painter, it produces 
the wonderful conceptions of artistic beauty. It may be thought 
that this theory is too extravagant, and the objection may arise 
that creation, as an absolute power, can be possessed only by 
God. The answer, however, is satisfactory to those who believe 
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in the existence of innate and original ideas, and are not deluded 
by the fallacies of the sensualists. All that is claimed for genius 
is the power of intellectual creation, and that this power can be 
possessed by the mind that is capable of conceiving an original 
idea is evident ; for in what else can intellectual creation consist, 
if not in’ the conception and development of new ideas? To illus- 
‘trate this conclusion, and exhibit more clearly the object of this 
reasoning, we will instance the manner in which the artist exe- 
cutes a masterpiece. _He paints with all the skill of which he is 
capable a picture, of which the outlines, the coloring, the figures, 
and the embodied design are the forms; but before the develop- 
ment and actual execution of these forms, the idea by which they 
are all designed must have been conceived, and this idea consti- 
tutes the substance and essence of the picture. It is in this 
sense, therefore, that it is asserted that genius creates not forms 
only, but also their substance. 

It is here necessary to notice a distinction which, in a greater 
or less degree, characterizes the tendencies of all minds, and when 
applied to genius, accounts in some measure for the great diver- 
sity which exists in its character and pursuits. This is the great 
classification recognized by all metaphysicians, of the powers of 
the mind into objective and subjective. All the great works 
which exertion has effectéd, all the thoughts which have elevated 
and refined humanity, may be classed under the one or the other 
of these heads. The inclination of the objective mind is to view 
everything directly or positively in reference to what it really is, 
while the tendency of the subjective is to view every object ideally 
in its relation to the mind. In the first, genius is no vague term, 
but in reference to an objective character it is perfectly intelli- 
gible. Its force lies within the region of actual and palpable 
results ; it is clear, legible and bold ; it is the energy of a mind 
conscious of its endowments, not overwhelmed by them. It looks 
to no mysterious realm of dreams for revelation. “ Its imagina- 
tion deals wholly with the natural world around it; its special 
faculty is, first of all, to see justly, next, to appreciate wisely, and 
at last to embody faithfully the elements of natural beauty and 
truth which God has freely scattered over the earth.” The 
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subjective mind, on the other hand, withdraws within itself, lives 
in the inner world of thought and reflection, treats more of the 
ideal and visionary than of the actual and practical. Men of 
the first class are made for active exertion, and fitted for contact 
with the realities of life. The orator, the sculptor and the 
painter, the lover of science, and the great discoverers of natural 
laws, are all men whose genius was objective in its character. 
But the poet and the philosopher are men of subjective genius— 
in them self-contemplation and examination are the great ends of 
life—and when they arrive at reality, it is only by an approxima- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to add that no man is wholly pos- 
sessed by either of these tendencies, but there is in all minds a 
dominant inclination to the one or the other. 

It has already been remarked, that the great characteristic of 
genius is the power of original intellectual construction ; it pos- 
sesses a power of adaptation which is peculiar to itself—seizing 
upon the slightest hint, with its own vital forces it converts the 
lifeless material into immgrtal life. The great property of its 
nature is buoyancy of spirit and youthful freshness of thought, 
giving te all its works a fascinating charm which is one of its 
greatest influences ; this youthful spirit does not render it imma- 
terial and crude, but only more redolent with life and originality, 
which attract the minds of all by their sympathetic influence. 

Enthusiasm is one of the attributes of genius, and is a natural 
result of this perpetual mental youth ; it is rare indeed, to find 
one who possesses this choice gift of nature, who has not an ear- 
nest purpose to effect, some cherished object to fulfill, some high 
destiny to which his inward nature prompts him to aspire. It is 
this enthusiasm which, when rightly directed, imparts to genius 
its animating ardor, and its highest energy, and compels it to 
realize and exhibit externally the idea with which it is possessed, 
and suffers it to know neither rest nor peace till it has accom- 
plished and developed its cherished object. 

Love for the true and the beautiful, is also an actuating impulse 
of rightly developed genius, without which it can never reach a 
high degree of excellence. Whenever we find genius fulfilling 
its duties, we can always perceive this innate love of the truth 
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and of beauty, and it is without doubt one of its noblest and 
most sublime impulses. 

Genius is developed in various departments of life, but in none 
is it more eminent than in poetry and the plastic arts. It is 
here that its love for the beautiful, its passion for the sublime, can 
best be gratified. It is terrible on the field of battle, where, like 
the Roman Mars, it is the incarnation of the wild and turbulent 
spirit of humanity. It is majestic when engaged in revealing the 
secrets of nature, and when employed in contemplating the mys- 
teries of philosophy. But nowhere does it so call forth our 
earnest sympathies, nowhere excite such elevating thoughts, as in 
the ravishing strains of poetry, inspired with imagination and 
glowing with thought ; as in the pictured canvass, laden with the 
embodiment of beauty ; or in the calm repose and sublime atti- 
tude of the chiseled marble. Then it is loving admiration of © 
the power that called all these bright creations into being, that 
thrills the heart of him who sees and hears. Genius therefore 
consists in a vigorous intellect, a vivid imagination, strong enthu- 
siasm, and great powers of perception both of beauty and of 
truth. It is facile in its development, possessing faculties for eyil 
or for good, the influence of which is almost incalculable. 

This consideration brings us to the second head of the subject, 
which involves a truth of great importance, viz., the influence 
which the spirit of the age exerts over the character and minds 
of men, and its still greater influence upon the development of 
genius, and the character of its works. 

That genius is plastic and capable of being moulded in a very 
great degree by the circumstances of time and place, a cursory 
glance at any epoch of history would amply prove. The Greek 
drama, that most attractive department of ancient art, in which, 
with the profound skill of great masters, the wild legends of the 
mythical period are vivified into actual life, and genius in its 
wildest flights is linked with the existing superstition and senti- 
ments of the people, affords an admirable illustration of this 
truth. In fact these dramas are the poetic embodiment and 
intensification of popular feeling, elevated andsennobled by genius, 
under the direction of national sentiment. The whole history of 
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literature renders distinct and irrefutable testimony to the exist- 
ence of this influence, and we need but examine the various eras 
of Greek letters to be convinced of its power. Homer is the 
embodiment of that epic spirit, that legendary influence, which 
was moulding the yet unformed national character into a shape 
of sublime development. He is regarded, (and we believe justly,) 
as the greatest genius of that epoch ; he was undoubtedly more 
fully possessed of the epic spirit, which was at that time unques- 
tionably the ruling poetic impulse of the age, than any other con- 
temporaneous writer. Here is, therefore, an explanation of his 


‘unrivalled celebrity and popularity ; for is it, at all probable that 


his genius would have been so highly developed in this peculiar 
province, or his grand epics so universally popular, had not the 
age and all its tendencies indicated this direction. 

We have already alluded to the Greek drama, and the Greek, 
as well as all other dramatic compositions, affords an example 
most excellently qualified to illustrate this influence, for the 
drama has in all ages been responsive to the emotions and pas- 
sions of humanity. 

Let us, therefore, examine the works of the three greatest 
Greek dramatists. The tragedies of Aischylus are wildly mystic 
in their tone, and, at times, sublimely terrible, dealing in the 
thrilling scenes and great events of the fabulous age. The plays 
of Sophocles are more assimilated to mortal action ; and, though 
still dwelling upon the infinite and mysterious, indicate the tran- 
sition which was then taking place in the Greek mind from the 
infinite to the finite. When again the tragic muse is invoked by 
Euripides, she deals in life as living and moving in the streets of 
Athens. Contemporaneous history will prove that the minds of 
this great trio of tragical writers were always in complete har- 
mony with the spirit of their times, and though following closely 
upon each other, their writings exhibit the successive changes to 
which the national sentiment was subjected. A’schylus marks 
the epoch of deep and profound religious feeling ; Sophocles the 
era of art, when Greek genius exerted all its energies for the 
development of artistic excellence ; hence the completeness and 
elegant finish which characterizes his great masterpieces ; while 
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Euripides represented that period when life, with its ever-varying 
phases and incongruities, was attracting the attention of philos- 
ophy, which was then becoming one of the great theatres for 
mental activity. 

The drama in more modern times, when Shakspeare peopled 
the stage with the wonderful conceptions of his unrivalled genius ; 
when Massinger and Jonson, and a host of others, added new 
glories to English literature, could also be proved to have illus- 
trated the truth under discussion. Nor are examples wanting in_ 
the other departments of literature, and there can be offered no 
better illustration than the life and writings of Milton, who is 
perhaps, of ,all others, the best examplar of this fact. The time, 
at Which the foundations of his mind were laid, was congenial to 
it as the age of profound erudition, and individual genius ; that 
in which “ the superstructure was carried up,” was no less favorable 
to it from an austerity highly flattering to his self-reliant nature, 
and which won the poet from academic shades, and the ancient 
church, to the anti-monarchical party. In his writings the influ- 
ence of both epochs is plainly visible. The refinement of the 
accomplished and elegant scholar of the earlier age, is united to 
the strong enthusiasm of the later, filling his mind at once with 
refining classical knowledge, and strengthening it with religious 
fervor, identifying him as the offspring of both eras. Other ex- 
amples might be instanced, all clearly illustrating the legitimate 
and healthy influence which the prevailing spirit exerts over the 
character and development of genius. The politic Machiavel ; 
the heroic yet rough and arbitrary spirit of Luther ; and, indeed, 
the lives of all whose genius has rendered thent illustrious, are 
imperishable monuments to this truth. What has thus been 
proved regarding genius when exerted in the literary world, will 
apply with equal force to all the varied forms in which it is ex- 
hibited ; for nature is everywhere true to its grand instincts, and 
it cannot be supposed that a mind eminent in one direction is on 
that account radically different from one whose powers are de- 
veloped in another. ; 

Genius may indeed exist without experiencing this influence, 
but it is weak and powerless unless it gathers strength from this 
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national inspiration. It will meet no sympathy from men, unless 
it is responsive to their cries and emotions. The statue warmed 
into life*and animation only when Pygmalion pressed it with 
love and affection ; and genius cannot expect to receive its meed 
of honor, unless it sympathises with the feelings of mankind, and 
glows with love towards its kindred. It derives grandeur from 
the fact, that it is representing and embodying not merely its 
own thoughts, but the ideas of a generation ; that it is the medium 
through which the passions and feelings of the present are trans- 
mitted to the future. Moreover, it is only when it occupies this 
relation to the existing ideas of the age, that it can acquire fame, 
or exert influence; for without this sympathy in and for the 
present, it cannot be understood. Galileo, whose genius soared 
beyond the limits of his times, found that a dungeon was his 
reward from those whom he sought to enlighten, while men of 
far inferior powers won laurels, and received the praises of man- 
kind ; for their knowledge and achievements were in harmony 
with their age. 

One important truth may be derived from what has been 
already said. If we wish to be able to appreciate the masterpieces 
of ancient art and literature, we must acquaint ourselves with 
the age in which they were produced. The critie who would 
estimate the merits of Homer by the present standards of rhetoric 
and taste, would only exhibit his own ignorance and want of 
perception, and would wholly fail in attempting to discern those 
beauties and that sublimity which have rendered his name im- 
mortal. But the wise and appreciative scholar, would first ac- 
quaint himself with the development of Grecian thought and 
manners in the Homeric times, and thus creating in himself a 
proper temper, would read the epic strains with appreciative 
pleasure. 

Having thus endeavored to demonstrate the influence of the 
times on the development of genius, it remains to establish the 
reciprocity of this influence, and to prove that far from being a 
mere passive recipient, it is an active power. It has been shown 
that genius, when crowned with success and when reaping honor 
and immortality from its achievements, is the representative of 
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existing feelings and sentiments, and. is, thus far, the offspring of 
the age in which it lives. But while it is thus deriving many of 
its principles, and acquiring its grand instincts from the spirit, of 
the times, it is far from enjoying idleness and inactivity. Be- 
fore its development all these feelings of mankind are without 
expression or definite shape, existing only in elements that must 
be brought together and analyzed before they can become the 
tangible property of humanity. It is the work of genius to 
mould into definite shape these agitating. emotions of mankind ; 
it is its duty to body forth for the future, the conceptions of 
the present, and it is susceptible of an easy demonstration from 
the events of the past, that in this, its great mission, lies the 
source of its immense influence. It was through Mirabeau that 
the wild and turbulent spirit of the French people found a voice 
and words. It was from his lips that they first heard a clear and 
distinct enunciation of their rights and grievances. Historians 
of that eventful period tell us: that his influence ‘with the people 
was almost unbounded, and that the great secret of his power 
consisted in his complete assimilation to, and identification with 
their feelings and interest. The position occupied by Mirabeau 
is by no means an isolated one ; it finds a parallel in almost every 
age and land. 

It has been shown that genius of the highest order will always 
be affected by these outward impulses, but these must neither 
limit nor control it. “By its own inherent power it must carry 
them up idealized into the highest truth for the perpetual good of 
all times.” If it loses its distinctive and peculiar characteristics, 
and destroys its identity by blind subservience to the ideas of 
the present, it must cast aside its originality, and part with all 
claims to the title of genius. If it rises merely on the surge of 
popular impulse, like the beautiful foam on the crested wave, it 
will for one moment sport upon the surface, and at the next be 
overwhelmed in the dark and turgid elements by which it is sur- 
rounded. ‘To be immortal it must be original, for originality is 
the essence of its being. Either too bold a disregard or too 
blind an obedience to existing opinions is alike fatal to its claims 
upon the future. 
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Action and thought are fhe two great agents of life, and the 
greatest service that can be rendered to humanity is to cause 
thém to advance one step in the knowledge of truth by the high- 
est exercise of reason, or else to compel them to proceed by the 
use of violence. In both these careers, either as the sage, in- 
structor, or the victorious warrior, genius rightly applied must 
excel; and excelling in these, the two great motive powers of 
human affairs, must it not possess great influence over the age in 
which it is exerted ? 

Again, it will be universally admitted that the influence of a 
master mind, in any department of human activity, over the ideas 
of men, is immense in that department. Now genius fully devel- 
oped is the highest intellectual state, and must excel in that 
career towards which its inclinations tend; and from this very 
excellence derives a right to sway the minds of men in its pecu- 
liar province. 

The life and actions of Luther, and the glorious work which, 
under the divine influence, was accomplished by his instrumen- 
tality, remain a lasting proof of the power of individual genius. 
The character of the great reformer is not entirely blameless, but 
his faults belonged more to his age than to his nature. It was 
his powerful mind, rising in its clear and firm conviction of truth, 
that roused the reforming spirit of Germany to the execution of 
its great task. It was his genius that controlled this movement, 
and first presented the great yet simple system of reform. His 
life and his influence, which is even now felt, place the point in 
question as far beyond dispute, as an adequate illustration is 
capable of doing. 

It is now necessary to dwell upon the last head of the subject, 
and to endeavor to describe the great mission and duties of genius. 
There is, perhaps, no nobler or more exalted idea than the con- 
templation of a mind formed in the rarest of intellectual moulds, 
fulfilling its high and paramount duties towards God and the 
world ; no more awful and deplorable spectacle than to see such 
a mind degraded to ignoble and ruinous purposes. 

It is true that any of the gifts that nature has bestowed are 
precious and holy trusts, confided to man by his creator, the abuse 
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of which must entail punishment on the abuser ; but “to whom 
much is given much will be required,” and the greater the confi- 
dence the greater the responsibility, and still greater the crime 
of abuse and misapplication. It cannot be supposed that the 
creator will behold, unmoved, the perversion of the highest means 
of good, into an agent of evil, and the mission of genius is there- 
fore a subject worthy of serious consideration. That it is one 
worthy of its powers and aspirations, cannot be doubted ; the 
greatness and tle wisdom of God are proofs that for noble agen- 
cies, worthy labors are prepared, labors which tend to glorify his 
name on earth, labors of love and sublimity. 

It is peculiarly the province of genius to awaken a love in and 
for the beautiful, to kindle the nobler emotions with its Prome- 
thean spark, to elevate and ennoble the condition of mankind. 
If possessed by the scientific man, to reveal the wonders of nature, 
to point out the excellencies and goodness of God’s creation, and 
the harmonious system of the universe. If by the poet, to create 
images of grandeur and truth, to elevate the mind by purity‘6f sen- 
timent and nobility of thought ; to employ his enchanting melody, 
not as a Siren lure to vice and sin, but as a sweet spell to deeds of 
goodness and virtue. If by the sculptor, to clathe his ideal in all 
the purity of beauty—for beauty speaks to the soul as thought to 
the mind. Genius cannot fulfill its mission by eccentric and way- 
ward courses, neglecting that first dictate of prudence and reason, 
“a direct means to a direct end.” It must practice self-denial and 
self-restraint, for it was not sent into the world for its own devel- 
opment alone; the good of man should be its great object to 
labor for truth and right—its great destiny. 

Neither can genius seek or find palliation for its errors, by 
pleading the tyranny of ideas. No man can make his inclinations 
“an excuse for his crimes, and yet this would be the result were 
this explanation admitted. “When once in defiance of remon- 
strating conscience, it has abandoned its free power to a haunting 
impulse or idea. Then, whatever tends to give depth or vivid- 
ness to that idea increases its despotism, and in the same degree 
renders the reason and free will ineffectual.” No man can fulfill 
his duty, who is-possessed by, and not of his genius, if he is thus 
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controlled by it, then, like the gift of Deianira to Hercules, that 
which was intended as a benevolent gift for the purposes of virtue, 
becomes a destroying plague. 

There is something in this rare gift of nature which seems to be 
essentially connected with humanity ; it neither can nor ought to 
divest itself of this interest im the affairs of men. It was given 
by God to raise the condition of mankind, to purify the hearts 
of men, by its own legitimate and healthy development. Like 
the harp, its answering chords must respond to every breath, but 
like it also, it must answer in tones attuned to the sweetest con- 
cord and melody. 

The first and greatest obligation resting on every man, still 
more so on a man of genius is the performance of duty. It is 
therefore the duty of genius to direct all its efforts to the glory 
of God, and the good of His creatures, and there can be no obli- 
gation more grateful to a well constituted mind. “The heavens,” 
says the Psalmist, “declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork :” all the creations of nature declare His 
praise, and should man, gifted with the noblest powers, the most 
perfect work of the magnificent universe, fail in giving glory to 
Him, to whom the dull, inanimate rocks and insensate hills do 
reverence ? 





THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, 


Tue beautiful is the esthetic antipodes of the deformed. The 
sublime is the beautiful intensified. The deformed and beautiful 
being opposites, are seldom confounded, while the sublime and”. 
beautiful often merge into each other. It is, in these cases, diffi- 
cult to draw a line of demarcation between them. Were we, for 
instance, standing by a majestic mountain chain, as Lebanon, and 
gazing upon the clustering vines that wreath its base and clamber 
up its sunny terraces, we would at once pronounce it beautiful ! 
Nor would we, on turning our eye to its dazzling summits clad in 
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eternal snow, deny that the sublime was before us. And yet who 
will draw the line that marks the last trace of the one and the 
first shade of the other? As the blushing loveliness of morn 
melts into the splendor of day, so does the beautifal into the sub- 
lime. They may, when their outward tracings are indefinable, 
be distinguished by the emotions they produce. The beautiful 
will always produce its proper emotion—beauty. The sublime, 
also its corresponding emotion—overwhelming admiration and 
awe. The beautiful, apart from the sublime, which has been 
noticed from the picturesque which is a grateful mingling of the 
wild and beautiful, from the ugly which is its opposite, has many 
ramifications. These may be classed under two heads—the beau- 
tiful in nature, and the beautiful in art. The former embraces 
all in the material, animal and vegetable worlds, which produces 
the emotion of beauty, The latter all in sculpture, painting, 
composition, &c., which produce a similar emotion. At the former, 
as it is the foundation on and the model after which the other 
builds, let us briefly glance. 

And where, through the wide domain of nature, shail we cast 
our eyes, that we will not behold these scattered yet sparkling 
fragments of the divine, bursting upon our vision, like the bril- 
liancy of the diamond which the wasting wave has swept amid 
’ debris and sand to the reluctant light of day? Look we upon 
the landscape, carpeted in rich and glossy green, it is there. Or 
on the blowing buds that blush upon the cheek of spring, or 
blooming flowers that load with fragrance the breath of summer, 
it is there. Or if on the harvest fields waving with yellow grain, 
it is there. Or again, to the placid stream that, in etherial 
brightness, glides with graceful windings along the wide and 
flock-clad plains, it is there. Or if on the bright lake or azure 
sea, whose waveless and transparent surface sparkles with the 
giddy sunbeams by day, and mirrors forth the countless lights 
that twinkle in the celestial dome by night, it is there. In short, 
turn where we will, our globe teems with the beautiful. The 
mighty scheme on which it is projected, the lofty plan and the 
unvarying order of the seasons are sublime. But what surpasses 
the beauty which, in their recurrance, the seasons bring? The 
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spotless winding-sheet of snow which winter throws around. the 
frost-bound earth, and the sad requiem which autumn’s withering 
winds sing over the departed verdure of the year, produce in 
poet’s as in peasant’s heart, beauty’s sweet emotion. And when 
nature, waking from her death-dream, sends forth her first fresh 
buds—memorials of her mighty power, spring unlocks the frigid 
and sepulchral garments .of earth, robes her in new and rich 
attire, diffuses on her cheek the flush of youth, and with tender 
and dew-softened lips goes forth to kiss fair summer’s roses. 
Where, more than in the celestial segment, which, sitting on 
and spanning infinity, shines forth like a ray of glory from the 
throne of the eternal in seven-fold loveliness, do we find the 
beautiful? In the rainbow, the pleasing curve, the. grateful and 
harmonious blending of variety in unity, the union of light’s ori- 
ginal and simple elements meet and harmonize. Nor will we, 
descending from these lofty displays of beauty, find it wanting in 
the minute and often unnoticed individuals which surround us. 
The simplest plant that withers beneath our tread, exhibits, in 
the fineness of texture, in the softness of its colors and the com- 
pleteness of its form, elaborate beauty. If to this we add the 
delicate tints, the perfect softness and rich fragrance of the rose, 
the beauty is still increased. In the animal kingdom, from the 
scarcely animate polyp to the highest form of organized life, we 
find the beautiful freely distributed. In those fossil shells, on 
which the corrosive tooth of ages has scarcely left its mark, we 
trace the spiral, evolute, and other lines of beauty. In higher 
form and with more vivid emotion, we behold it in the sporting 
lamb, the faithful dog, or snorting horse, bounding along the 
plain. But highest and most perfect of ally we find it in man. 
His upright and majestic form, his courageous brow, his counte- 
nance mirroring forth his mind and hidden nature, and bright, as 
well with lines and forms of beauty, as with high and immortal 
hopes. In his form, the most noble and complete, he differs from 
all creation besides, not more than in his soul. Its affections are 
purer, its aspirations higher, as well as its intellectual power in- 
finitely exalted above all besides. He stands, in this respect, the 
climax of God’s creation. To his soul’s good, to the refinement 
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and elevation of his xsthetic faculties, all nature, as well as the 
operations of his own mind, minister. 

‘One other source of pleasure, we shall notice, which results 
from the constitution of the mind, and is a source of the purest 
and most lasting pleasure. It is Jove. The love of home, the 
love of country, the love of friends, like harp’s strings play sweet- 
est musie to the soul. The love of their home made the Trojans 
bleed for their dear Ilium. The love of his father hastened 
“Eneas, bearing his aged father, Anchises, through the tumbling 
towers, crashing roofs, and falling walls of, his beloved city. 
The love of his country made Leonidas the sufferer, as well as 
the hero of Thermopyle; while, of our own Washington, we 
may truly say, the love of his country and of liberty carried him 
on and crowned him, amid perils and dangers, at once its Father 
and the Prince of national freedom. But in its more peaceful 
and retired garb, love has a wider sway. Then, for it cannot be 
confined within the limits of any soul, it flows from heart to 
heart, uniting, assimilating, and beautifying them. It is the 
purest and noblest, as well as the truest and most copious spring 
of pleasure. It is an ocean without limits. Like divine good- 
ness, it flows undiminished from an infinite source, in unfailing 
streams to bless and rejoice our common humanity. It is the life 
of the soul, the source of all social and domestic comfort. And 
its reciprocation is the tide and current which preserve from 
stagnation the fountain of the soul. So numerous are its objects, 
all producing the emotion of beauty, that it properly classes 
itself with the beautiful. 

There seems, then, from a survey of the beautiful in nature, 
from a contemplation of its elements in ourselves and in the 
world around us, to be evidence of an original design of beauty. 
And beauty being, on the whole, in the ascendant, its tracings, 
by whatever means broken, still give evidence that it was origi- 
nally designed ; and that the deformed, which is the exception, 
was the result of disorder, or of some adyentitious occurrence. 
For the Author of this beauty seems to have originally designed 
and executed the whole fabric of nature on principles of perfect 
beauty, and truth, and adaptedness to the nature of the beings 
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who were to enjoy it. And as there must be harmony between 
man’s inner nature and those objects by which he is surrounded, 
degradation in the one, no matter how induced, would require a 
proportionate deformity in the other, to preserve harmony be- 
tween them. And may it not be that once all was perfect beauty ; 
both the outer world and his inner nature in perfect harmony, 
and that the latter, being somehow deformed, losing its original 
perfection and purity, demanded a corresponding deformity in 
the other ? . L. 


THE VOICES OF THE WINDS. 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO R. M. FULLER, ESQ. 


Hark! ‘tis the harp’s wild minstrel tone, 
Convulsive, quiv’ring, strange, and lone, 
Now bursting on the ear—now gone— 
Now piping 'mid the breeze, as tho’ it told 
That some bright spirit had to heaven flown, 
And angel trumpets had its welcome blown, 
And now so full of pomp, so deep, so bold, 
So strong, so steady, were its numbers rolled, 
As if prediction smote its trembling chords, 
And with the weight of prophecy oppressed them, 
Then such rich tones concealed her fearfal words, 
As if dear pity had herself expressed them. 
So indistinct these murmurs were, 
They seemed, sometimes, still less than air, 
Sometimes, as if the shrinking strings 
Were swept by Frenzy’s burning wings ; 
Now with an unknown spirit speaking— 
Now ringing fierce and sharp—now low— 
With startling nearness pealing, now— 
Now distant, faint, and sad, and slow, 
Like Feeling’s murmur, when her heart is breaking, 
Or sounds we dream of, when our souls are waking 
Now like the flute, whose ’trancing note 
In visions o'er our mem'ries float, 
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As all along the trembling air, 
It seems to send its spirit there ; 
And now the pipe’s deep, drowsy breath, 
Complaining like the march of death— 
And now the fiery haut-boys’ cry 
Echoing along the clear blue sky— 
And now a slightly shouting strain, } 
As if across the slumbering main, } 
Green Erin’s bards, a shadowy train, 
Were tuning all their harps again— 
And now, the ardent, quiv'ring lyre 
Whose chords of flame breathe sounds of fire— 
And now, the sea-nymph’s winding shells, 
Stealing like sighs thro’ ocean cells ; 

Now a silvery sob, as of elf-babe straying— 

Now distant, yet clear, like fairy steed, neighing, 

When it springs on the air with a spirited shake, 

And is answered again from the hare-bell and brake, 





When the ery of their bugle is heard for the strife ; | 
When they gallop abroad full of laughter and life, 
When a diamond edged scimetar swings from each side, | 


And the streamers sing clearly and sharp as they ride ; 
When echo leans forward and mimies its sound, 
And melody leaps to their helmets full ringing, 
And the minstrels of fairy-land, prancing around 
On silver-shod chargers are shouting and singing. 
And the sweet bustling sounds are all dancing and brigit, 
As if spirits of harmony mingled in fight, 
And clanked their toned armour and poured their sweet breath, 
In a struggle for melody’s wind-woven wreath. 
You've noted oft a winding stream, 
Like trembling silver, catch the gleam 
Of sunset’s glancing light. 
You've seen it flash beneath the rays 
Of burning moon, whose mad'ning blaze 
In every wave was bright. 
But did you feel it touch your soul 
When thus its splerdid tide did roll 
Beneath the glare of day, 
As when its fiery dance was o’er, 
You watched its sparkles from the shore 
In evening die away ? 
So 'tis with music's melting art ; 
Whene'er its strains would reach the : eart, 
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Those strains must seem to weep, 
Must come at night with lonely sound, 
When silence walks her dewy round, 

When lover's spirits sleep ; 

Say, who can watch the dazzling leap 
Of torrents sporting from the steep, 

And feel that still delight 
Which bathes the heart, when evening’s dew 
From evening's eky of liquid blue 

Weeps on his breast at night? 
And yet we love that stormy stream, 
But love it when the light'ning’s gleam 

And tempests wing their way ; 
When grandeur’s fire-clad spirit’s sport, 
Ard clouds and whirlwinds all resort, 

And midnight mimics day. 

Just so, we love the rousing theme, 
That like the angry mountain stream, 

Terrific, bounds along. 

But oh! how sweet, how past all praise, 
To souls of feeling, are those lays 

That seem the breath of song! 
We feel the stormy clash of lyres, 

The tempest’s might, the lightning’s fires, 

As roused by demon’s spells ; 

But oh! we dove those witching strains, 
‘That like the life blood thro’ our veins, 

By impulse fuints or swells, 

Then ye who love the torrent’s might, 
Go rouse the trumpet’s blast at night, 

When heaven and earth are still. 
But ye, who love the Eolian lyre, 
Whose breath can fan or lull desire, 

Come ye, and feel its thrill! 
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dates, the course of action adopted by an absolute monarch, con- 
cerns materially and eminently, the happiness and prosperity of 
his subjects. By a skillful and just exercise of this supreme 
authority in regard to his nation, in endeavoring to achieve the 
enlightenment of its inhabitants, by leading them to engage in 
ennobling pursuits, and in thoroughly developing its resources, 
the ruler may secure its ultimate and permanent glory. 

But ordinary or inferior minds cannot sueceed in such an under- 
taking. Superior intellect, aided by the compass of enlightened 
judgment, must be at the helm, should the master hope to guide 
the ship of state clear of the dangerous shoals, and carry it un- 
harmed ’mid the sunken rocks that beset its path and threaten its 
wreck. A monarch cannot raise his nation to a position more 
exalted than his own; he nmust, by acquiring information, by 
mastering thoroughly the true theory of government, and becom- 
ing apt at its practice, first attain a high eminence, and then 
attract his subjects to the same level. And that this would be 
the result, none can doubt. <A sovereign is the guiding star of 
his people ; as they, collectively, are controlled in their actions by 
the laws of his will, so by his example are they affected individ- 
ually, in a moral point of view. Thus we see that the popular 
mind of France was but a vast mirror, a reflector of the bril- 
liancy of that genius that gleamed so wondrously upon it, as the 
last knell of the Reign of Terror was tolling. 

Napoleon found France in a moral slumber. The influences of 
a long line of base and tyrannical rulers had deadened it: true, 
a revolution had begun and ended, but its effects were evil. It 
had been like a horrid night-mare, sitting crushingly on the body 
politic, causing it to writhe with terror, but not awakening it to 
a healthy vigor. But he who knew no repose, broke the spell. 
His first tramp woke the bewildered nation from its lethargy, 
his giant grasp roused it to stirring action, and his thrilling voice 
started it to do his bidding. The noble institutions and the 
quickened life he was the author of in France, give silent testi- 
mony to the high aims of his reign, which cannot be shaken by 
malevolent historians. 

Never in the whole history of the world, has monarch swayed 
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sceptre over subjects more completely under control, than did 
Peter the Great, upon his adoption of the imperial insignia of 
Russia. Youthful, impetuous, and having unlimited authority, 
he could mould the nation to his will. From his exalted position 
he beheld two courses of action ; by treading in the one, he might 
secure the glory and strength of his empire; by following the 
other, he would render it still more barbarous than before, and 
add his, to swell the list of tyrant’s names that blur the records 
of monarchy. Many sovereigns have been placed in positions 
analogous to that of the young Czar; but, through misguided 
judgment, arrogance, or a blind and irresistable longing for their 
own glory, have fatally erred in the great choice of a career. 
Frederick the Great, although by his military genius he raised 
his country to a degree of splendor it never before had attained, 
yet by his partial course, rendered this glory of a transient nature. 

He made Prussia but a dense collection of barracks for his im- 
mense army. While he was gaining his glorious victories, her 
resources became exhausted ; agriculture and ecommerce were 
neglected, industry was discouraged, and the great mass of the 
people became totally depraved. The subsequent history of 
Prussia, in itself, would prove that mere military glory is not 
lasting ; that it must grow dim when the great leaders have 
passed away. 

France never sank lower than during the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth. To gratify his peevish, pleasure-sick craving for 
novelty, to support and minister to the whims of an extravagant 
court, and pamper his numerous mistresses, uncounted millions 
were ground from the suffering people ; thousands of the peasantry 
lost all means of subsistence, while from the crushed nation rose 
one choral curse, an ominous muttering, that predicted to kingly 
ears a terrific volcano, which was to burst upon the throne of 
France, and rock and shatter it to the very base. 

We have before said, that Peter the Great, on his accession to 
the Russian throne, had the choice of two plans of action ; of 
these two, he chose the nobler. He saw at a glance the state of 
the empire. It was vast, disorganized, and low in the scale of 
civilization. Shut out from the sea, it had no commerce and was 
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destitute or ignorant of the effects of cotemporary enlightenment. 
It was without laws, corrupted by superstition, and kept in a con- 
tinual state of discord by the proceedings of a seditious soldiery. 
But while the Czar saw all these evils, he felt his own inefficiency 
to remedy them without previous preparation. He therefore, as 
one remarks, “voluntarily descended from his throne for the 
noble purpose of qualifying himself to reascend it.” He had 
everything to thwart his designs, and discourage the resolution to 
enlighten his mind. His guardian, a vicious and ambitious sister, 
had, from policy, kept him in total ignorance and surrounded his 
earlier years with corruption. But the shadows besetiing his 
path caused his genius to shine with increased brilliancy. His 
sister Sophia, for past sins and later crimes, he locked up in a 
convent for life; while he utterly demolished and swept away 
the abused power of the nobility, the political supremacy of the 
Greek church, and the conspiring Strelitzes. His course unin- 
cumbered, he now commenced with avidity the acquisition of 
knowledge. He did not, while forming his plans, fall into the 
error that has rendered futile the efforts of so many rulers, that 
of attempting a merely partidl improvement of the empire, but 
he projected a vast, general, thorough renovation. His first 
attempts at self-enlightenment were made in a Dutch ship-yard. 
He entered it as a common laborer, with the intention of thor- 
oughly mastering the art of ship-building. Careless of privation 
and inconvenience, he for a time occupied his hut and labored as 
an ordinary journeyman. Who, when gazing at him, stoutly 
wielding the axe, covered with the sweat of toil, could have 
imagined that he was the ruler over nearly one-quarter of the 
globe and its millions of inhabitants; the future consummate 
statesman, and the warrior that ere long would hurl his new 
army like a thunderbolt on the victorious, and veteran legions 
of the North, and by his mighty influence cause the Swedish lion, 
Charles the Twelfth,—the dauntless, splendid soldier, who boasted 
that he would dictate terms of peace at Moscow—to be driven as 
a malefactor from the land of his refuge. Yet the noble brow 
ind flashing eye did often make the loiterer pause and gaze in 
wonderment. The haughty Marlborough was struck by his noble 
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bearing, and paused to address him, when, much to his amaze- 
ment he was disregarded, while a Russian messenger received the 
earnest attention of the strange workman. After becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with his art, Peter left Holland, and 
started on a tour through the surrounding and more enlightened 
nations. During his travels, nothing of importance or interest 
escaped his attention ; every improvement in both civil and mil- 
itary departments, sustaincd a full share of his investigations. 
First making himself acquainted with that improvement or insti- 
tution, the adoption of which he conceived would benefit his 
country, he procured men competent to establish the proposed 
good in Russia. Shunning notice and often concealing his true 
rank, he devoted his whole time to this anxious and general 
observation ; every public work was visited by him, and he seemed 
tireless in his steady pursuit of knowledge. Possessing natu- 
rally a vast and powerful intellect, under the influence of such 
carnest culture it expanded, and became superior in strength and 
force to any other of his time. The knowledge of cotemporary 
advancement in those countries which the Czar had visited, nat- 
urally opened his eyes more fully to the nature of the changes 
and renovations that were necessary to be wrought in Russia. 
After his extended tour he returned to his empire, not only pos- 
sessing the means to bring into effect his great resolves, but also 
having his judgment so enlightened, that he was able to discern 
precisely where and what abuses were to be corrected, and what 
new institutions it would be profitable to establish. He had now 
a task to perform, worthy of his great powers. Before him lay 
his nation, a vast forest, as it were, where superstition grew 
dense and rank, poisoning all around ; where ignorance spread 
out its deadening shade, and barbarism, a giant oak, seemed 
capable of resisting forever the progress of civilization. His 
part it was, to clear this darkened spot, to fell the massive growth, 
and let the light of his own genius and the general blaze of 
enlightenment shine in ; to root out old evils and plant the seeds 
of knowledge which he had gathered in other lands, and let the 
ocean roll its priceless riches on the soil. Peter the Great re- 
modeled entirely the civil departments of his empire. He estab- 
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lished a just code of laws, created a revenue,—institutions very 
strange to his subjects,—burst the gates that shut out the 
ocean,—those barriers that for ages had stemmed the tide of civ- 
ilization,—established and encouraged commerce and agriculture, 
and the useful arts and sciences. From wilds before almost unex- 
plored, he began now to encounter the din of stirring action ; and, 
the whole nation seemed suddenly to have caught from its restless 
ruler a mysterious excitement, an indefatigable industry. Peter 
made superstition its own execitioner ; he eradicated also the 
rebellious soldiery, which, during his absence, had again sprung 
up; and after almost incredible exertions marshalled a well dis- 
ciplined army. By means of this body, aided by a finely organ- 
ized and conditioned navy, and by the efforts of shrewdly selected 
generals, he awed into silence the neighboring powers that 
might have attempted to thwart his projects, raised Russia to 
great martial splendor, and extended its boundaries by that 
gradual acquisition of territory, which in after years has been, 
as an English writer remarks, “liko an Alpine glacier, slowly, 
silently, but resistlessly progressive.” We might, did space per- 
mit, speak in detail of his military career, and describe his glo- 
rious battles ; we might praise, in glowing words, the victory of 
Pultowa, where the full moon of Charles the Twelfth’s splendor 
began to wane, but where the star of Peter’s genius mounted 
high. But his efforts for the civilization of Russia, deserve the 
more lasting honor. Scorning self-aggrandizement, he labored 
only for the nation’s good. All his mighty energies were em- 
ployed, his noble self-sacrifices made for its welfare. Military 
glory was not sought for, but found in carrying into execution 
his regenerative plans. His genius flashed upon Russia like the 
Aurora-Borealis, shooting up with dazzling splendor in that deep 
night of barbarism which shrouded her so gloomily. The night 
has fled, but the rays from that genius lingering, still bathe in 
glory the gilded domes and glistening columns of his splendid 
capital. 

Peter had his reward. Russia, before a mere tribe, barbarous 
and weak, ascended into the first rank of nations. A century 
rolled by and she became the terror of Europe. Monarchs now 
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sit uneasily on their thrones as they gaze on her, towering amid 
the mountains of the North, like a storm-cloud threatening to 
burst upon them. Still a novice in civilization, she has just come 
out unharmed, from a contest with the most powerful kingdoms of 
the world, in all of which, the arts and instruments of war are 
carried to their highest excellence. If she, a youth as it were, of 
two centuries, can keep at bay the giants of a thousand years, 
what will be her power, when cight more centuries shall have 
added strength to her muscles and developed her powers. 

Peter the Great needs no sculptured memorial to tell other 
gencrations of his fame. Russia is the massive monument of his 
genius. He found her a rough, misshapen mass, apparently value- 
less ; but by his strength and skill the rude blocks were fashioned 
into a splendid pile. Succeeding architects, it may be, will polish 
its corners, beautify it in detail, and smooth the ploughings of 
mightier blows. But the grand whole yet remains, and will 
endure. The noble outlines, the stupendous proportions, still do 
honor to the original master. H.— 


“CLEAR LAKE,” 


“The paths which wound 'mid gorgeous trees, 
The streams whose bright lips kiss'd their flowers, 
The winds that swell'’d their harmonies 
Through those snn-hiding bowers, 
The temple vast—the green arcade, 
The nestling vale—the grassy glade, 
Dark cave and swampy lair.” 


® ad ° SLowLy riding through the narrow, winding 
“ canon,” the trail overhung by the immense red-woods and moun- 
tain laurels which grew upon its steep and broken sides, we at 
length caught sight of the lake. At first, seen partially through 
the waving foliage of the trees, the glittering patches of water, 
now more, now less, shifting hither and thither, looking almost 
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like some inland ocean; then as the forest thinned, and we ad- 
vaneed, it opened far and near, until galloping forth, with one 
wild shout, we curbed our horses upon the very brink of the till 
then unknown “ Clear Lake.” 

I can but faintly describe our feelings, or the grandly beautiful 
scene which lay before us. The Lake, which is perhaps twenty 
miles wide and eighty long, was, to the edge of the horrizon, 
calm as glass ; mountains upon mountains, some covered with the 
densest vegetation, and others with flashing, snowy peaks, looming 
far up among the sun-flecced clouds which were slowly drifting 
overhead, encireled it on either shore, and behind us towered the 
rugged heights, whose passes we had just left. 

The little glade in which we stood, was fairly carpeted with 
the many colored hues of the California flora ; the gaudy tulip, 
and the dewy, sweet-scented pea reached to our horses’ knees ; 
wild roses, “lupins,” and violets, mingled their perfume with 
myrtle and laurel. The graceful antelope bounded away from 
the white sand beach, and the wild duck swimming out from the 
low “tule,” left a long silvery wake, sparkling behind him. 
“ Three cheers for Clear Lake!” And as our loud hurrah went up, 
the far off echo, so distinct and clear, seemed as if welcoming us 
to its own beautiful home. 

- ” ° A month passed, and saw us still camped by 
the Lake shore ; every day, the distant report of the rifle told 
the successful hunter, and the little canoe floating upon the trans- 
parent waters, always brought us the choicest of fish. With 
venison and bear meat, grouse and quail, salmon and trout, we 
lived like princes. * * * At night we would lie 
around the camp-fire, and listen to the strange, wild stories of 
some old mountain trapper, of lovely, enchanted valley away in 
the scorched voleanoes of New Mexico, or else of ficree Indian 
battle fought years ago, down on the “Santa Fe trail ;” where 
the broken, rifled wagons, and the putrid corpses with scalps 
gone, were all that told of the tragedy there enacted. * * * 

Too soon for us came the morning of our departure, but go we 
must. So the “ peltries” were taken from the drying frames, our 
blankets rolled up, the horses saddled and packed, our last meal 
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of the fat venison steaks and -black strong coffee hastily eaten, 
and with one last look at “ Clear Lake” and the spot where our 
deserted fire sent up its thin wreath of smoke, we started for the 
mountains. Le Bonte. 


THE CREATURES OF SUPERSTITION. 


Tue reader, at a glance of our subject, will perhaps expect a 
trite description of something evil and vile ; and will be inclined . 
to pass by a theme that has become a hackneyed topic of school- 
boy’s compositions. Such an impression naturally arises, since 
this belongs to a class of words, which, by being associated in one 
stage of their development with an evil idea, seem to convey evil 
only. We take it, however, in its primitive, unadulterated sense, 
as being most significant of the idea we wish to present. In this 
view it expresses that class of imaginary existences which stand 
above us in the grade of being, and control us yet far beneath 
the true Deity. Liké a magnificent commingling of gorgeous, 
variegated, and fleecy clouds, hiding with their splendid folds the 
generative sun; when man, awe-struck in the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of his heart, worships them, and by their seeming to vivify 
all things with their copious showers, renders them his gratitude 
and adoration. In its peculiar and proper age, in the infancy 
of knowledge and experience, we delight in it, as when the full 
grown, vigorous man looks back with pleasure upon the ideas and 
feelings peculiar and proper to youth. We no more wish to see 
superstition reinstated in its former position, than a man would 
wish the return of his childish experience. The world’s second 
childhood would be a sad condition indeed, Thus having, as we 
hope, dissipated the mist and desolation enveloping the subject 
by the word we use, let us proeced to profitable and pleasing 
consideration of the theme itself and its effects. 

Whence sprang these beings? When man, by long es- 
trangement from the true God, had completely lost sight of him, 
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his religious nature searched around for something worthy to 
adore, and guided by an impulsive curiosity, he endeavored to 
discover the creators and sustainers of himself and all things 
uround him, as being most fit to receive his adoration. They 
saw the grand drapery of God, but not God; they could view 
with admiration the harmonious workings of the great machinery 
of second causes upon which the great First Cause operated, but 
the great First Cause was unseen. And thus the second causes 
were exalted to creators; and original producers of things and 
events. Out of dark traditions and the creations of a rich imag- 
ination, stimulated and expanded by the mystery of their subjects, 
they formed superior tenements for them ; imputing to them more 
elevated attributes and higher powers, they assigned them glori- 
ous and beautiful abodes, and furnished them with splendid 
equipages and dress. In their hands they placed the sceptre of 
sovereignty, and allewed them to exercise a complete mastery. 

But this work of apotheosizing their personifications of natural 
phenomena did not stop here. Man, in his generous impulses, 
bestowed that life which he enjoyed, vet of a more excellent kind, 
to all nature around him. As if tired with the communion of 
his own degraded fellow, he communed with nature. In fact 
everything that delighted him, everything wonderful and strange, 
he exalted to the skies. His gods were fitted for his every ca- 
pacity ; each department of his mind had a deity peculiar and 
appropriate to itself, endowed to a great degree with properties 
to delight that affection. He had his social, jovial, ludicrous, 
fanciful, stern, passionate, and sublime gods, in situations and 
powers agreeable to their spirits. That he himself might be 
deified, he was spurred on to extraordinary deeds of valor, and to 
a life of superior virtue and patience. A remarkable analogy to 
the Christian religion, where men are incited to pure and holy 
lives in the hope of becoming kings and priests on high. These 
beings are, in fact, man mirrored and magnifiecd—a compliment to 
himself. 

The principles, the character of the creatures of superstition 
elucidates, we perccive are most important and grand. Being the 
natural growth of his religious nature, they illustrate and present 
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clearly the operations of this part of his soul. Two fundamental 
principles of the highest character it especially reveals. That man 
must have sympathy with the being he adores. God recognized 
it when He became incarnate—the most exalting feature in Chris- 
tianity. It has been wafted on the praises of millions, and will 
be a theme of eternity. We further find in it the most confirming 
evidence of the almost omnipotent control the imagination can 
exert over the whole of our nature. And thus the student of 
mythology will find, that the analyzing the natures of these gods, 
the analogies they bear to other things, the principles they eluci- 
date, their revelation of traits of character in men, forms a most 
profitable and refining exercise for the judgment, discernment, and 
taste. 

In another way, it is a topic of abundant pleasure. A person 
of an imaginative temperament finds great delight when vexed 
and weighed down with the realities of life, in transporting himself 
to “fairy land,” sleeping in its redolent bowers, dancing upon its 
flowery meads, and sportively hiding in the flowrets ; or sitting with 
Jove in his councils, engaging in the hunts and games, buckling on 
the armor for war, or looking upon men as they are operated upon 
by the gods. This, however, is a small part of its excellence, and 
rarely enjoyed. There is nothing so stimulating to a poet's 
imagination, so elevating and etherealizing ; these are their gods. 
The creative spirit of superstition is infused in them, and with it 
they gild, and shed a halo around their poems. These beings 
illustrate, on a grander scale, the passions and affections of men 
making them bold and prominent, and for this reason, beside their 
embellishing character, they are employed in their poems. Homer, 
Virgil, Spenser, Shakspeare; and Milton, stand forth as its great 
patrons. We do not arrogate to it, however, their only chief 
excellency, but one of their chief excellencies. Spenser, in his 
“ Faerie Queen,” by commingling so richly and naturally the sub- 
lime attributes of God, the splendor of Grecian deities, and the 
fantastic, and merry fairies with his peculiar genius, his musical 
skill in versification, renders it so admirable. 

In the chambers of Milton’s brain, where no earthly light en- 
tered, his sensitive and high imagination created beings to beguile 





























the loneliness of his hours. His “ Paradise Lost,” by bringing 
Deity down to the comprehension of men, to this midway stream 
of being, thereby enters the list. 

Who has not glowed over Shakspeare’s “ Tempest,” and “ Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream,” the most beautiful of all his plays, where 
the prominent actors are “ fairies,” created by his profound, and 
versatile genius. To describe Homer's richness and splendor, 
requires Homer himself ; he only knows, who, by patient industry, 
has unlocked the door, whence his magnificent beauties burst on 
his vision. But Homer’s lustre is the lightning of Jove, and the 
glistening of his armor, the dazzling magnificence, the glittering 
of the garments of the gods ; his energy is the energy of deities. 
The legends and traditions of these divinitics are so beautiful, 
exquisite, and wonderful, that their natural tendency is to refine 
the ideas, to quicken the discernment. To the study of supersti- 
tious writers, therefore, is referable that chasteness of thought and 
style of their scholars. It seems to leaven our imaginations with 
a glow that gilds all things, and restores in a measure that crea- 
tive imagination which time and progress seem to lessen, as they 
tend towards that point when all shall be laid open. The course 
of superstition may be illustrated under the figure of day and 
night. 

Homer, the great progenitor, unseen, enshrouded in his own 
glories, hurled with magnificent energy a grand luminary upon 
the dark, chaotic mass, and the whole bursts forth into sublime 
splendor ; then it draws all things in harmony, and rolls on with 
a rapidity in accordance with the grand proportions of the work, 
and throughout the whole, preserves its energy, grandeur, and 
varied splendor. It then runs from a source of pleasure to a 
means of use, till it arrives at its setting, when calmer, lovelier, 
softer, it sheds its mellow splendor on the clouds; and the soul, 
wearied by the realities of a long day, would fain rest in its 
beauties. It has passed from the creative genius of Homer, to 
the beautifying and refining touch of Virgil. It is a union of the 
divine splendors of the sun, upon the dark clouds of earth— 
divinity and humanity. 

Then came northern superstition like black night, with its hor- 
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rors and its train of dew the croaking ine. flying bat, and 
buzzing insect. Druidism held its reign of terror, and Woden 
and Thor revelled in darkness. Hobgoblins flitted in the gloom ; 
—then the silvery moon arose. Its lovely light casts dark shad- 
ows through the trembling trees ; then, in its silvery Justre upon 
the flowery lawn, Titania and Oberon lead out their “moonlight 
revellers.” Merrily and sportively they trip o’er dewy flowrets, 
or played their jocose tricks on drowsy swains, pinching the 
dusky maid, or dropping a “tester” in the frugal housewife’s shde, 
or fantastically danced in the dreams of anxious lovers. Then 
the morn arose, and the plough-boy whistled to the pasture, and 
the sportive milk-maid sang along ; the fairies danced and wheeled 
away into light air, leaving the surprised yeoman, and their merry 
spirit infused into all the inhabitants. Homer and Virgil stand 
forth the champions of the splendid superstition, and Spenser and 
Shakspeare of the fairy superstition. The one, the reign of the 
imagination, the other, of the fancy. Its course commences boldly 
and grandly, softening down into fairies, and thcy dissolve into 
light air. 

The impress of elves upon English life and customs is strongly 
marked, as seen in their sports, games, and festal days. They have 
breathed their spirit into the busy housewife and tasty gardener. 
English scenery seems fit abode for such beings. But upon schol- 
ars of the classics, is left that elevating and refining effect of the 
imaginative superstition of Homer and Virgil. And so stealthily 
does it infuse its spirit into the mind of the student, that often 
is attributed to naturai development what is naturally due to this 
principle. Then let those upon whose hearts a coal from the 
altar of superstition has dropped, cherish the classics in the 
schools, and defend them from the lazy mob who would utterly 
annihilate them, as opposing their easy, and so called, useful 
course. 


























Chit-Chat. 


CHIT-CHAT, 


“ We are all chatting, chit, chat, chatting, 
Away through the world.” 


THERE are some persons who are everlastingly descanting on 
the importance of time, and exhorting to a most punctilious 
guardianship of every second. They quote scripture, and say: 
“Redeem the time.” They quote Young, and observe : 

“On all important time through every age, 
Tho’ much and warm the wise have urged, the man 
Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour.” 
This they follow up with, “Perdidi diem,” “the prince who 
nobly cried,” and other sage remarks to be found, passim, in all 
ethical writers, from the most mythical antiquity, to the days of 
Locke and Abercrombie. 

One of the principal objects of their anathemas, is what is 
called, in common parlance, chit-chat. They say such conversa- 
tion is trifling, time-wasting, and should be decidedly out-hooted. 
They would revive the times of Aristotle and the peripatetics, of 
Zeno and the stoics, whose conversation was confined to syllo- 
gistic reasoning, and the precepts of “divine philosophy.” They 
would have mankind disputers and reasoners, and their themes 
of converse, logic, physics, and metaphysics. 

Such ideas and maxims on the employment of the tongue, are 
utterly wrong, but the truth is, that chit-chat or desultory conver- 
sation, is one of those little—no, not little—but cardinal amenities 
of life, that render existence comfortable and desirable. It is a 
legitimate birth from our social propensities, and no one can law- 
fully discard its claims to a position and large domain in social 
converse. We have on record one memorable experiment of the 
effect of banishing all “vain conversation,” as they called it, in 
the case of the Puritans. They did not, it is true, make logic 
and metaphysics their topics of conversation, but religion was 
the “all in all” of their thoughts and language. Everything 
they said was expressed in scripture phraseology, and they har- 
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bored no thought, unless centered on God or the commonwealth. 
Amusements were decried, and so, all things ideal and imagina- 
tive. In dress, too, they practised greatest austerity. A writer 
of the times describes them as wearing “ short cloaks, short hair, 
short breeches, and long faces.” The odject of all this aceticism, 
was to keep their thoughts from “vanity,” and consequently their 
language. 

Now, no one has ever been particularly enamored with the 
character of the Puritans, and their name is a by-word of con- 
tempt. They thought they were “living above the world,” and 
“ fleecing vanity,” and they were, but not in the scripture sense. 

There is nothing in the Bible that would cause us to assume 
habitudes unfitting us for intercourse with our fellow men, and 
undoubtedly such exclusiveness of thought and speech as that of 
the Puritans, does. Hence, from this example of the effect of 
austerity in language, it can be seen that polemics are not suited 
to social intercourse, and it can be inferred that chit-chat will 
never be superseded by philosophical or metaphysical converse. 

By chit-chat, gossip is not meant, but is used in contradistine- 
tion to the learned, oracular, sententious conversation, so common 
in the days of Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds. It is what is 
recommended by all writers on etiquette, as appropriate to the 
drawing-room, to the walk, and to the ride. It is converse upon 
the last lecture, the last sermon, the latest publications, the last 
concert, the news of the day. Talk on these subjects is not waste 
of time, as should be obvious to all, and therefore the conclusions 
drawn from the importance of time, by the over-scrupulous first 
mentioned, are not just. One reason why chit-chat cannot be dis- 
carded, is, that society will not suffer a man, who is always talking 
in syllogisms and categorical propositions. Blue-stockings are 
always odious, and no one can endure the man whose conversation 
is ever oracular and sententious, and never ameliorated by com- 
mon-place. Conccit, or assumption, is always attributed to these 
pedagogical prodigies, to these quodlibet-arians, and their pre- 
sence will always receive the boot-toe of society. On the con- 
trary, chit-chat is agreeable to all, and the master of the art of 
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chatting is certain to be a boon-companion, and to receive the 
frequent encomium of a pleasant associate. 

Learned disquisitions are suitable to the forum, the pulpit, and 
the bar, and to the coteries of savans, but impertinent in the 
social circle and mixed gatherings. In the latter, chit-chat only 
is appropriate, it occupies an important place in conversation, 
and will “ hold its own.” DIX. 





































CARMEN NOCTURNUMY, 


The night strides on knee-deep in dews. Its eyes 
That sparkle with the light of joy undimmed, 
Are browed and lashed with blue and dark of skies 

That stand forever like a grand thought hymned. 
Its music flows in liquid rhymes, and floats 
Upon the air, cooled with a balm of dews, 
The cricket, treasur'ing up its memories, throats 
The dreams which Christmas by the yule-log woos. 
The meadows lay in moonlight; and the grass 
Bends to the spiced breezes. Druid streams 
In woody chapels chaunt a silver mass 
With incense-wreaths of mist, and spectral gleams. 
I look upon the daisied plain of stars, 
And my full soul leaps up with passion’s fire, 
And like loud clarions calling to the wars, 
They fill my bosom with a deep desire. 
Men may not list, tho’ load my lyre shall ring, 
And thund'rous echos fill the far-away, 
But I will wrap me, when my fancies wing, 
In thoughts that fill the past with fudeless day. 
Blind Homer, singing songs that cannot die, 
And all th’ immortals, sunset-crown'd with song, 
Lift up a voice that sinks with grand reply, 
And chimes along the silent centuries throng. 
The heroic soul will never faint or droop ; 
The craven pales when grim clouds are unfurled ; 
The mighty mind, tho’ eagle-envy swoop, 
Goes on to fling its sunlight thro’ the world. 
To-day is not eternity ; its voice 
Will faint away into a beldame’s squeak. 
3 
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But silent centuries will make a choice, 

That time wili herald from fame’s regal peak, 
As grandly, softly, fainting o'er the Nile, 

Tho’ Muezzin’s call is heard from sacred spire. 
And like a beacon on a rocky isle, 

The chosen names will blaze with guiding fire. 


The stars glide on tho’ all men drowse and snore ; 
Their noiseless task is done when morning dawns. 
hey bring a memory to my soul once more, 
As woods relive in liquid eyes of fawns. 
One morn a poet took his dewy lyre, 
And sang, ete yet the world was open-eyed. 
}lis songs were brimful of celestial fire, 
And were of those who lived, and hoped, and died, 
And were forgotten in the ceaseless whir 
Of business, and the traffic of soul-gains. 
And all at once the world, with sudden stir, 
As startled quail upon the stabble plains, 
Sprang up and shook the poppied dew away 
That hung upon their lids ; some cried alond, 
ft is an old immortal gone astray, 
And crossed themselves, and most devoutly bowed. 
Rut others said, it is a nightingale, 
And they plucked roses for his downy bed, 
And with the fervor of the slanting hail, 
‘Yermried honors fell spo his youthfal head. 
‘The world was all ablaze. And poets smote 
Their lyres to peanize the bard, fresh-blowii, 
And maidens loved, and haughty critics wrote, 
And laurel-wreaths around his path were strown. 
He sang the song of morning lark, and died. 
They laid his corse in flowers, all drenched with tears ; 
And as the bier pulsed through the living tide 
That thronged the streets, they moaned unto the years : 
“ He was a Ceres blooming in the night, 
Death-smitten im the perple tide of dawn. 
The songs he sang we drank with wild delight ; 
They were the death-lay of the gifted swan. 
Make him a way into th’ immortal realm; 
The grandest bards athirst to grasp his hand. 
No tide of time his glory can o’erwhelm, 
For he is of fame’s deathless, flower-crewn'd band.” 
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STEWART’S DOCTRINE OF CONCEPTION, 


THE method of analysis has difficulties in metaphysics, which 
are quite unknown to it in the science of body. The substance, 
which is the result of physical decomposition, is present to the 
eye or the hand ; and if abstraction pause, sense can easily recall 
the wearied attention. We conceive of its qualities with ease 
and success. But it requires the effort of years to obtain the 
power of placing the mental object before us, in a proper condi- 
tion for the separation of its constituents ; and internal percep- 
tion cannot, without difficulty, observe the thought whose fleetness 
can be compared to the march of nothing in the external world. 

Grateful we should then be to him who obtains success in the 
difficult pursuit of analysis; who makes a subject visible, which 
has always partaken of the mystery of the dark ages, because 
examined by the eye of monks. But how often does analysis fail 
in the most skillful hand. And how frequently is an existence 
supposed to be proved, when it is only argued from the creation 
of fancy. Is it criminal to charge Dugald Stewart with having 
dreamed ? 

It is a truth, acknowledged almost as uniformly as though it 
possessed self-evidence, that conception is not necessarily accom- 
panied with belief. Dugald Stewart has presumed to call the 
doctrine in question, He thinks that every act of conception 
calls into operation the principles of belief, so that he scareely 
leaves us a faculty to which that principle is not attached. 

“Under the article of conception,” says he, in his explanation 
of the term, “I shall confine myself to that faculty whose province 
it is to enable us to form a notion of our past sensations, or of 
the objects of sense that we have formerly perceived.” There is 
a confusion in the meaning of the term, at which I think it proper 
for me to stop, 1st. Dr. Reid considers the faculty at present 
under consideration, as synonymous with simple apprehension, 
which involves in its meaning, the conception of a truth as well 
as the conception of an external object. Dugald Stewart could 
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not think of attaching belief to this act of the mind. 2d. Con- 
ception is connected with every faculty of the mind. It is so 
interwoven with them that their operations become complex ; so 
that if it be separated, the act cannot be performed. Dr. Reid 
would not have denied that belief was here associated. For as 
in the perception of an object, we believe its existence, and as we 
cannot perceive without conceiving, the belief is also attached to 
the latter faculty. 3d. There is a conception which takes cogni- 
zance of what does exist. 4th. There is a conception which is 
creative. These two last operations I will call, with Dr. Reid, 
“bare conceptions ;” and although Stewart’s definition does not 
include the last, it is evident from the context, that without it 
his doctrine has a very frail support. 

It is impossible to produce an instance in which conception 
is distinctly attended with belief. Stewart considers that if 
imagination be attended with no belief, the more lively our 
imagination of any object, the less we should believe its exist- 
ence. “So very different, however,” says he, “is the fact, that it 
is matter of common remark, that when imagination is very 
lively, we are apt to ascribe to its objects a real existence, as in 
the case of dreaming or of madness; and we may add, in the 
case of those who, in spite of their own general belief in the 
absurdity of the vulgar stories of apparitions, dare not trust 
themselves alone with their own imaginations in the dark.” Sup- 
pose the inference true, which, however, I by no means acknow- 
ledge, it can be of no advantage to Stewart, unless he establish 
its opposite by facts. He has produced facts. Let us examine 
them. 

ist. Of dreaming. In dreaming, the mind is in a state in 
which we do not find it in vigilance. The conception of dreaming 
is not the conception of vigilance, and for a simple reason ; it is 
attended with belief. The judgment, in dreams, allows the cor- 
rectness of what is absurd in the extreme. Do we pretend to 
say, therefore, that in a state of vigilance it is devoid of those 
qualities, which render it so exquisitely accurate in a sane mind? 
And shall we regulate our notions of vigilance by the state of 
sleep, when it evidently is an altered condition? To me it ap- 
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pears that the fact is altogether equivocal, and that it should bear 
no weight in a cautious philosophy. 

2d. Of madness. What mind, unless it were a mad one, (for- 
give the expression,) would say that what exists in madness, must 
also exist in sanity. Mania is an unnatural, a diseased state. 
Do we say that because conception is attended with belief in 
madness, the same belief must attend the faculty in the healthy 
state of the brain? Ht would be equally correct to judge that 
because one man has a curved spine, all the rest of the species 
must be deformed. 

3d. Of apparitions. In the case of the apparition, does the 
belief of the thing call up conception, or does the conception of 
the thing produce the belief of its existence? To me it appears 
that the former is true. Perhaps there is no one who dreads 
apparitions, who has not had them inculcated in early years. 
These prejudices, which we receive before the mind has power to 
reject them, are afterwards inextinguishable. The sense of danger 
calls forth our latent belief. We believe that the atmosphere i 
filled with the ghastly train of superstition. The sppertitill 
have forms existing in our conceptions ; and when we perceive 
the stump of a tree through the dim twilight, we easily affix to it 
one of the forms which we believe to pervade the neighborhood. 
“Although,” says Dr. Reid, “conception may be without any 
degree of belief, even the weakest belief cannot be without concep- 
tion.” Now in childhood, it is weakness of the judgment which 
suffers the belief to be produced ; the conception is necessarily 
attached, and when we grow to manhood, although the belief is 
almost imperceptible, still it exists, and the supposed perception 
is rather the simple operation of embodying a conception of what 
we believe, than the more complex one of imagining what we are 
convinced has no existence. 

To confirm this fact, I will examine another. A poet, without 
any belief of the existence of apparitions, indulges himself in 
conceptions of them. He gives them bodies; he witnesses their 
acts; he notes down their expressions, and all this without the 
slightest belief. It is he, who would tell you so, and it would be 
uncivil to charge him with falsehood. 
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In reading a tale of imagination, the attention becomes fixed ; 
the mind enters into all the spirit of the author; tears flow from 
the eyes ; wishes, regrets, disappointments, love, hatred, joy, sor- 
row, anger, revenge, all arise and occupy the mind entirely. But 
yet there is no belief in the existence of what produces so much 
emotion. We know that it is possible that it does or may exist 
in human life. The representation of fiction turns our attention 
to what is real, our feelings are actually excited for the reality, 
and our belief is alone attached to it. 

Belief is a strong and powerful principle. We are conscious 
when it is active. But interrogate a person under the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded, and he will deny that any belief 
existed. He will tell you, that all this time, there was a perfect 
knowledge, that the beings which so completely occupicd his 
attention, were the creatures of imagination. And will Dugald 
Stewart say, that because belief exists in certain cases of strong 
conceptions, when the mind is evidently perverted, that it must 

ccompany every instance of imagination, even where the mind 
is removed from the influence of prejudice? Would it not be 
infinitely more philosophical to conclude, if belief cannot be dis- 
covered, except in some solitary cases of conception, that these 
are not instances of pure, or, as Reid has called it, of “bare con- 
ception.” 

“When a painter,” says Stewart, “conceives the face and figure 
of an absent friend, in order to draw his picture, he believes, for 
the moment, that his friend is before him.” Iam no painter ; but 
I appeal to any man, when he has conjured up a conception of an 
absent friend, whether he has believed that the friend is before 
him. If we see an absent friend standing before us, what is our 
conclusiou? We are led insensibly to believe, either that we are 
dreaming, or that disease has rendered the mind ungovernable by 
its proper directors. If this fact have no evidence, (and I suspect 
it has not,) it should not have been produced. 

The analogies of Stewart, I shall not touch. Whether they 
are applicable or not, it will be unnecessary to answer them, if 
we prove his facts unsubstantial. 

Stewart supposes that those signs of tangible objects, which by 
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experience are associated in the sense of sight, are not percep 
tions, but mere conceptions, yet we believe what they represent, 
They are certainly eonceptions, inasmuch as no act of a faculty 
ean have a relation to that of which the mind has no conception ; 
but they are net “mere conceptions.” If it could be called con- 
ception simply, why is it necessary to have the aid of the sense of 

sight, in order that it may be produced? When this belief is 

produced, we must have the object before us, and it must be acted 

upon by pereeption. . Bat let us conceive such an object, with all 

its tangible qualities, without perceiving them; have we any be 

lief? I am sure J have no other belief than the existence of my 

conception, which belief does not belong to conception, but te 

consciousness. If then, we cannot discover belief in the simple 

act of coneeption, why should we argue that it does exist there, 

because it exists in an act which is evidently compound ? 

It is said that, originally, we were furnished with no knowledge 
of the distance of objects by the sense of sight. How could 
Stewart suppose that that knowledge becomes connected with the 
sense. Certainly the mere conception of distance cannot make 
us acquainted with that sign of it, which we find in the eye 
Thus, a blind man gains by the sense of touch, a perfect acquaint 
ance. But if he be suddenly restored to sight, every objeet will 
seem to touch his eye. Therefore, there must be something beside 
the mere conceptien of distance, te give us that knowledge of it, 
concerning which we speak. 

Stewart will say that it is a streng and indissoluble association. 
Let us endeavor to discover the trath of this. It is universally 
admitted, that the notions which we form of the tangible qualities 
ef bodies, and of their distance, are originally obtained ty the . 
sense of touch. A blind man may therefore have conceptions of 
them. Now if he were to receive his sight, he would have the 
visible appearance by the eye, and the tangible appearance by the 
touch. But if you were to couch.this man in a place of which he 
had no knowledge, to confine him to that spot, and to prevent the 
motions of hands and feet, it is impossible to conceive, on the 
principle of Stewart, how he would ever gain a notion of distance, 
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* &e., by the eye. It is probable, indeed, that he would never gain 
it by any means. 

But suppose this man were to acquire the faculty of the percep- 
tion of distance, without exercising the sense of touch, it would 
not be by “mere conception” of distance, and by having that con- 
ception “strongly and indissolubly” connected with the sense of 
sight. For it is evident, that a long process of the mind would 
be requisite to become possessed of the discriminative power. 
He has obtained the motions connected with the names, by which 
we distinguish different distances, such as feet, yards, miles, &c. 
He receives information that a given object is a mile from him. 
He remarks its visible dimensions. When he perceives an object 
again, which he knows to be of the same real magnitude, and it 
has the same signs, he judges and he believes that it is just as far 
removed from him. And yet all this must be a mere conception ? 
it is a folly to speak thus. The conception is only a part of the 
perception, and when joined with it, cannot be dissociated. 

Dugald Stewart has particularly erred in assuming complex 
and difficult eases to judge of a simple conception. Nothing 
more appears to be necessary to discover whether or no there is 
belief attendant, than to propose simple instances. I conceive a 
house, what is the belief? I conceive a red color, what is the 
belief?. These are instances of mere conception, and there is no 


betief! 


FRAGMENTARY, 


Broox.yy, June 29th, 1856. 
* * * *% * * * 
With deep admiration for the erratic genius of De Quincey, 
there is one passage of his, that always filled me with disgust. 
It is, when in advanced life, he parades the prodigious learning 
of his childhood, contemning, in the long review, the delicious fra- 
zrance of that pure period which should have been his, almost 
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gloating over the early developments of a repulsive eccentricity. 
and even quoting the exclamations of wonder, extracted from all 
who met him. 

So it seemed to me. But more intimate acquaintance with the 
frankness of his autobiography, and a late glance at a critique in 
the London Eclectic, has reflected the light upon his peculiarities, 
from a quarter to me entirely unexpected. I now consider it 
perfectly natural, that an intellect undergoing the tuition that did 
his, distorted by early grief into an unnaturalness absolutely 
startling, hurled back upon itself in later years by physical habits 
more his misfortune than his crime, incarcerated from all healthy 
communion with mankind, and forced into a communion of torture 
with itself, should develope an egotism necessarily repulsive to 
one ignorant of its causes and excuses. The truth is, there 
is no history which appeals with more eloquence to the sym- 
pathy of the public; and, it must be added, the appeal has 
been in vain; for whatever the admiration of his genius, sym- 
pathy with his sufferings has been withheld. That he did not 
become the victim of a mania, terrible as Poe’s, was not the fault 
of the British public. The Eclectic confesses it. 

One thing is unquestionable ; when a candid review of his whole 
history has been accomplished, his weaknesses balanced with his 
strength, his habits of evil with his gigantic struggles against 
them, his mournful errors presented in the light of his temptation 
and repentance, and when the whole is illuminated by the power 
and devotion of his christianity, our indignation passes into grief, 
our reluctant admiration into genuine respect. 2 Se 
T. 
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THE FIRST DEATH. 


Not on the fiery breast of fight, 
Down-trampled iz: an army's flight ; 
' Not where God's vengeful angel stood 
Over the plague-smitten multitade ; 
Not in the thirsty ceravan 
Where man dies by his brother man, 
Did he deliver up his breath, 
Who first etood face to face with death. 
Oh, ’tis an easy thing to die, 
When, with the soul's departing sigh, 
There mingles through the ether wide, 
The throb of many un heart beside, 
And sounds of pulsing spirit wings 
Blend with our own life's rending strings. 
Oh, who hath not prayed fervently 
That he might die when others die ; 
And shrunk, with many a bitter groan, 
From trying the untried alone. 
The terrors of that chartless sea 
Fade when we voyage in company. 
But not to him such boon was given 
Whe, first among the sons of men, 
Felt life's colossal columns riven 
By pangs undreained of until then. 
Abruptly closed his path of years 
Upou a precipice of fears, 
Whose dizzy wall sank glazed and steep, 
Into an unimagined deep, 
And he beheld—himself aloae, 
The pioneer of the unknown! 
Horror unfuthomed, undefined, 
Like a dark midnight atmosphere, 
Grew solid round his shaken mind, 
As nearer to his intense ear, 
Came any pulses of a wing, e 
The void beneath him winnowing ; 
Nor quickened by extreme distress, 
His eye could sound the visionless! 
Pausing upon that dreadful brink 
With thoughts which no man else may think, 
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He sate him down to gather strength 
For the inevitable leap, 

That leap of mystery and length, 
With eyes which saw, yet could not weep, 

Though they beheld the sundering ties 

Of life’s most precious sanctities. 

Silent, the first of dying men 

Sat self-communing—breaking then 

From the chill bands of his despair, 

He poured on the smothering air 

His strong, his last, his bitter prayer : 

“ My God! Thou who of old hast been 

The Everlasting, the Unseen, 

All-Powerful, All-Surrounding One, 

Father to me of life begun, 

On-mover of its vanished years, 

See how impenetrable fears 

Hang on the front of coming time, 

(If aught of time to come there be,) 

And if the past be all of me, 

Through what of horror shall I climb 

Down to unknown obscurity ; 

Or shall I leap from life’s excess 

At once, to voiceless notflingness ? 

Oh, leave me not unanswered, Thou 

Who hast upheld me until now, 

I was, I am, Oh God, from Thee— 

Tell me, is future life for me?” 

He ceased—and silence as he stood 

Seemed carven in his attitude ; 

The very air grew still and dense, 

As it were awed by his suspense ; 

For he whose eyes death first made dark, 

Waited for God's immortal mark ! 

The sun in sinking glory stood 

On the horizon’s solitude ; 

And from his disk, a cloud, wind-driven, 

Passed up into the deeps of heaven, 

Leaving the splendors to beam down 

Unmantled from his burning crown. 

Then, on the watcher’s silent soul, 

A voice like evening shadows stole : 

“ Like thee, the sun stands on the verge 
Of his extremest monarchy ; 
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As over thee, night vapors surge 

Above his parting majesty ; 
They pass—but lo! behold thy sign 
Ts written on his orb divine ; 
Be that which thou from him shalt see, 
Thy life’s sublimest prophecy.” 
He looked, and from that sinking sphere, 
A glory glimmered through his fear ; 
For every osier by the river, 
And every rock that stands forever, 
And all things that on earth there be, 
Seemed bathed in dews of prophecy. 
Not westward, where the sun still lingers, 
‘Those prophets point their shadowy fingers, 
But backward, to the eastern sky, 
Made dark by day's abandonment, 
Point all the shadows silently, 
As if in calm presentiment 
Of glories to again be born 
Through the closed portal of the morn. 
Then floated that small voice again, 
Down to the first of dying men : 
« God brings again the light ; shall He 
Uplift the sun, forgétting thee ?” 
Down from his spirit’s inner walls, 
The horror of great darkness falls ; 
At once the veil of doubt and sense 
Glides off—for what he hopes to be, 
Becomes the real, and far hence 
He knows his immortality ! 




















Ghitor’s Gable. 


“ Fumate, bibete, gaudete, 
’"Ezecd}) Koved?) axed, 
Kal dtpic éoriv dvdpadv Bioc. "Ij! "Ij! 'Yppd!” 
[Antique Drinking Song. 


Wiru a profound sigh of relief, and a most exquisite sensation of pleasure 
generally, diffused throughout our entire internal economy, we submit the first 
number of the Nassau Literary, for the present year, to the acute, unerring 
criticisms of our subscribers ; simply trusting, that whatever excellencies it pos- 
sesses, may be fairly appreciated, and whatever faults are observed, may be 
passed over silently, save perhaps, a lingering regret for the imperfection of all 
things earthly. We feel that a certain apology is necessary for the late appear- 
ance of the Magazine, though the only one that can possibly be made, is the 
extraordinary difficulty we have had in procuring articles for publication. The 
trials, vexations, grievances, disappointments, annoyances generally, to which 
we have been subjected, are themes worthy the highest display of eloquence. 
We cannot do justice to them. 

“Let Lethean waves o’erwhelm them all.” 


Bat now, "Q dvdpec ’AOnvaior, [ Dem. de Cor.] the end is come ; “ we've been 
and gone and done it,” | Advs. Ox. Und. Grad.] No more will under-class men, 
adding insult to injury, yell in our ears, as we slowly pass through the Campus 
to dinner: “O Editor, where’s the Mag.?” No more will Seniors, bowing 
a la Francaise, politely inquire : “ When are we to have the pleasure of perusing 
our Literary?” No more will the youthful form of the “printer's devil,” 
[ Typog. Diub.] rush to our room, shouting, “ Copy.” Even the night-winds, 
the burden of whose song has lorg been the echo of these mournful cries, now 
murmur in sweet, low strains, the music of other days. We are content. Our 
duties have been discharged, faithfully and honestly. Rather indifferent than 
otherwise, to flattery and metaphorical compliments, decidedly impervious to 
the attacks of weak critics, we wrap the mantle of self-complacency about us, 
and endeavor to conceive the feelings of Hercules, when, at the close of his ardu- 
ous labors, he sat down just outside the gates of Hades, to smoke, and enjoy a 
season of calm contemplation. 





Stupents—for the past two years, there has been a gradually increasing 
feeling of opposition to the Magazine ; and this is shown, not perhaps directly, 
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but certainly indirectly, by the almost total want of interest which you take in 
its existence. The present class has done everything in its power to improve 
the character of the Magazine, by establishing a prize essay for every number, 
increasing the quantity of matter, and procuring subscribers out of College ; 
and yet you would quietly see the whole thing annihilated, rather than make 
the trifling exertion necessary to sustain it. It has been openly proposed to 
drop the Literary entirely. What a preposterous idea! Why it would be a 
crowning disgrace, if one of the first institutions in the country, could not sup- 
port a periodical of some kind ; and if at all, why not the very best. There is 
every facility afforded, the only thing wanting, is interest. Every single man 
of you should take this interest ; the result is obvious ; our Magazine could not 
fail to take precedence of every other of the kind. See ye to it. 

The College world has been, for some time past, and is now, in a state of 
comparative excitement. ‘The grand political contest drew out hosts of volun- 
teers. Premature statesmen were thoroughly aroused. Their feelings rose 
rapidly to 112 deg. Fahr., and effervesced in floods of burning eloquence. 
Milesians were recognized by their “rich brogue ;” the whole Germanic Con- 
federation was invited to “ lager” frequently, at the expense of the party, and 
the “ boys” were urgently invited to “ Ferd’s” and “Tyson's.” The result was just 
what we had anticipated. Buchanan was elected by the mere ghost of a ma- 
jority ; the Buchananites were wild with joy; hats, pipes, boots, cigars, and 
canes were presented to men with whom there had been a previous understand- 
ing ; tremendous bon-fires arose at the dead hour of night, startling the “ newies” 
from their bright dreams of home, and prospective College honors. “ Last scene 
of all that ends this strange, eventful history,” the consignment of the youth- 
ful Fremont, almost with “ blushing honors full upon him,” to that river, the 
river Lethe, whose sullen tide shall bear him on to the boundless ocean of 
oblivion. The Fillmore men quietly succumbed to the relentless Parca, con- 
soling themselves with a song or two, a libation or two, (to Bacchus,) and a 
succession of pipes, the whole interspersed with sentiments somewhat like these : 
* Dulce decus est pro patria mori ;” “ Lives of great men all remind us ;” 


“Tidvra yédwe cal révta névic, kal mdvra Td ndév.”” 


The Republicans, unconquered though defeated, sleep on the field of battle, 
trusting in the morrow. 

College politics rage. Whigs and Clios are profoundly interested in their 
Junior Orator elections, and the “patriarchs” are anxions about the Class 
Orator and Poet. Half of the Juniors have transformed themselves into “ in- 
dependent variables,” and “rush” logic and ancient literature. Seniors have 
become oblivious of astronomical revelations, plutonic rocks, and “great up- 
heavals,” while they “ cram” on esthetics and the best methods of “ conviction.” 
W ire-pulling, intrigues of every kind, predominate. ‘There are daily displays 
of diplomatic genius, that would do honor to Muachiavel, or a courtier of the 
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“shnpias regime.” As on a former occasjon, so pray now, we have carefully 
observed every movement of the different parties, even the most trivial, and are 
decidedly of opinion that it will all eventuate in something. Whatever betide, 
“ Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.” 

The Seniors have commenced delivering their class orations in the Chapel. 
The first division made its debut, on Saturday morning last. Everything con- 
spired to render every one contented. The audience seemed favorably predis- 
posed. The day was fine, the speeches highly creditable, the music excellent, 
the applause tremendous and reiterated. We were excessively pleased to see 
so many ladies present. They have a most inspiring effect on the speakers. 
What man could not be eloquent beneath the influence of dark eyes, and gra- 
cious smiles? For what saith the poet : 


*"O ‘Epic po Tov tHe ’Adpoditng vnot mpockivel. 
One of the most pleasing incidents that has occurred in College during this 
session, is the recent return of Prof. Hope and family from a protracted tour 
through Burope, where he has been for the benefit of his health. We sincerely 
trust he has derived the anticipated benefit, and welcome him back most cor- 
dially, regretting, however, that we cannot express the same cordiality of feel- 
ing in reference to his approaching examination. Great shades of the ancient 
rhetoricians! How it will exhaust us! 





” 





Among the many capital hits which we have noticed in the “tables” of our 
exchanges, we cannot resist the temptation of inserting the following from the 
“Yale Literary.” For the harmony of its periods, profound originality of 
thought, elegance of expression, and above all, the poetic inspiration displayed, 
it stands unrivalled :— 


HEXAMETRIC INVENTORY OF GOODS FOR SALE. 


BAdyxnrot, kvAtoat, dio BodAcrepec, ide mAw3np 
Kaz év parpescov, kat Aevkov Kartxo kiprov, 

Héde dum Bovpot, dio raBAo1, kar dbo ditTw. 
Laveray Kat oTEVTAY, ETLTTOV Kat GLWKOY LaKOY 
['pidipoy, deiprav, téyyor, pevdnp Te, ToKNp TE, 
Kormrnp wat BotAnp nat xixqp nde eveArop. 

Kaz &v Bdoxnrov kata EdAov, kat dvo Torrvé, 

Kaz &y dperrivray, wvAepec dvé, kat cadaudvdep 
Kaz dvo0 tpiroddat, omittivray, meine Te TO BaKkyw. 





We acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt, at various times during the three 
months past, of all our usual exchanges. We are also happy to add to our 
list, “ The Yankee Notions.” It invariably comes laden with the most genial 
fun and humor. Vive its Editor. 

Saturday, Nov. 22d,3 A.M. We hereby abdicate. 
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